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JUDAS’S RED HAIR 


Though it is an old and familiar tradition that Judas 
Iscariot had red hair, the actual evidence is rather scattered and 
not very abundant. In the colored glass of the Middle Ages 
Judas is frequently to be recognized by his yellow robe or red 
hair or beard. There are, for example, wall paintings at Ramers- 
dorf, on the lower Rhine, portraying him with red hair,! a 
window in the cathedral of Chartres, and a miniature in an 
Emblemata Biblica,? all of the thirteenth century. In Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper his hair and beard are a dull red. The 
sixteenth-century Flemish painter Jean Stradan pictured him 
with red hair and beard, a green girdle, and a red purse But 
there is no indication that the Renaissance painters created any- 
thing like a type face or figure for Judas, though he usually hasa 
beard and his hair is usually red or yellowish-red. In Giotto’s 
three pictures of Judas there is no marked similarity; and 
Holbein’s Judas at Basel has gray-blond hair and beard. 

In popular belief the tradition appears, for example, in the 
German poem— 

Worüm hadd Judas en roden Bärd 
Um’t Gesicht riim.‘ 
In France it is sometimes said that red hair debars a man from 
the priesthood, because Judas had red hair. Wright’s English 
Dialect Dictionary gives ‘‘Judas-born” as meaning born with 
red hair. Moscherosch’s Philander von Sittewald, meeting in 
hell one who spoke of having sold Our Lord, came closer “umb 
zu sehen, ob er, wie man sagt, einen rothen Bart hätte.”’® 

Abraham a Sancta Clara, who knew and made such lively 

use of all the canonical and traditional information about 


1 Kinkel, Jahrb. des Vereins von Altherthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, XII, 
109 f. (Wackernagel.) 

2 Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. 37: Auber, I, 307. 

3 W. Porte, Judas Ischariot in der bildenden Kunst, Jena diss., Berlin, 1883, 
pp. 15, 67; Solovev, K Legendam ob Iudie Predaltelie, Kharkov, 1895, p. 53; 
for a few other examples see Solovev, pp. 30-31. 

4 Gilhoff, Zeitsch. für den deutschen Unterricht XXII (1908), 116. 

5 Revue des Traditions Populaires XXV (1910), 288. 

6 Wunderliche und Wahrhafte Gesichte, Strassburg, 1650, I, 390. 
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Judas which had accumulated by the end of the seventeenth 
century, duly records the ‘fact’ but vigorously repudiates the 
implication. 

““Gesetzt aber, es hätte Judas eine solche erwähnte Rubrikam 
um das Maul gehabt, was folgt dann daraus? Vielleicht beliebt 
dir zureden: Judas habe einen rothen Bart gehabt; ergo, alle die 
rothe Bärte haben, seynd Erz-Schelmen. Wann dem also, so 
wäre kein einiger Bart von grossem Schimpf befreit. Der Teufel 
ist in Gestalt eines Manns mit einem braunen Bart in die 
Wüsten gangen und Jesum versucht; ergo, so seynd alle Männer 
mit braunem Bart Teufel. . . . Die zwei alten, mehr beber- 
lonischen als babylonischen Richter bei Susannam haben 
weisse Birt’ gehabt; ergo, alle die weisse Bart’ haben, seynd 
solche bockbergerische Ehebrecher ...O wie ungereimt 
lauft dein Argument! Des Balaams Eselinn hat gered’t; 
ergo, wird dein Esel zu Haus auch mit Sprach’ heraus und dich 
salve Frater: willkomm’ Bruder! anreden.’” 

The phrase Judas color and the adjective Judas-colored seem 
to have been current chiefly among the Elizabethan dramatists 
and their imitators. The earliest example I have met is in 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy: “And let their beardes be of Iudas 
his owne collour.”’® In As You Like It, Act III, sc. iv, Rosalind 
says: “His hair is of the very dissembling colour.” And 
Celia replies: “Something browner than Judas’s.’”’® Other 
instances are: “Sure that was Judas with the red beard,” 
in Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, III, ii; “That’s he in 
the Iudas beard,” in Robert Daborne’s A Christian Turn’d 
Turke, I, iv;!? “I ever thought by his beard he would prove a 
Judas,” in Marston’s The Insatiate Countess, II, ii. Dryden 
writes in Amboyna: ‘‘There’s treason in that Judas-colour’d 
beard”; and his lines on Tonson are well known: 


7 Sämmtliche Werke, Passau, 1835, I, 162 f. 

8 Act III, sc. xii (ed. Boas, Oxford, 1901, p. 68). The passage in which this 
line occurs was not in the first version of the play, but appears first in the edition 
of 1618. Cf. Manly, Specimens of Pre-Shaksperean Drama, II, 557. The date 
assigned for the phrase in N.E.D. (“c. 1594”) is therefore probably wrong. An 
entry in Henslow’s Diary makes it likely that the addition was made by Ben 
Jonson; the point, however, is not certain; cf. Boas, p. Ixxxvii. 

? Shakspere has also ‘‘Cain-colour’d,” Merry Wives I, iv. 

10 Ed. Swaen, Anglia XX (1898), 215. 
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With leering looks, bull-fac’d and freckled fair, 
With frowsy pores poisoning the ambient air, 
With two left legs, and Judas-colour’d hair. 


Sir Roger L’Estrange inserted an allusion to Judas’s hair in his 
translation of Quevedo’s Sueños: 


I next went down a pair of Stairs into a huge Cellar, where I saw Men burn- 
ing in unquenchable Fire, and one of them Roaring, Cry’d out, I never over 
sold; I never sold, but at Conscionable Rates; Why am I punished thus? I 
durst have sworn it had been Judas; but going nearer to him, to see if he had a 
Red Head, I found him to be a Merchant of my Acquaintance. 


In the poets of the last century there are occasional examples 
of this notion; as in Tennyson’s Queen Mary, written in the 
Elizabethan manner: 


First Citizen. I thought this Philip had been one of those black devils of 
Spain, but he hath a yellow beard. 

Second Citizen. Not red like Iscariot’s. 

First Citizen. Like a carrot’s, as thou say’st. (III, i). 


And R. S. Hawker, the Cornish poet, has: “The sickly hue of 
vile Iscariot’s hair.’’'? 

A variation of the usual tradition appears in the North 
of England, that Judas had black hair and a red beard.” This 
matches the German proverb: “Schwarzer Kopf, rother Bart, 
bése Art,” and the French 


Barbe rouge et noirs cheveux 
Guettes t’en, si tu peux. 


There can be little doubt that this tradition is simply the 
application of the old belief—much older than Judas Iscariot— 
that red-haired men are treacherous and dangerous, to the 
Arch-traitor, sometime during the early Middle Ages, when 
the popular imagination was busy making up biographies and 
biographical details for the saints and martyrs of the Church. 
The combination is natural and appropriate enough, and 
would be supported or reinforced by the general belief in red as a 


u Visions, London, 1702, p.159. There is no allusion to Judas in the 
Spanish original. 

12 Poetical Works, London, 1897, p. 189 (‘The Quest of the Sangraal’). 

3 Denham Tracts (Publ. of the Folklore Soc. XXXV, 1895), II, 24. 

“ F, Pluquet, Contes Populaires, Rouen, 1834, p. 112. 
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color of evil significance, and perhaps also by the conventional 
color symbolism of the Church. 
Red has not always an unfavorable connotation, however. 


Rothi Farb, schöni Farb; 
Schwarzi Farb, Tüfelsfarb, 


runs a German song. ‘Gegen die rote Farbe kämpfe der böse 
Zauber vergebens an,” say the East Prussians. Red appears 
as the color of sacrificial blood in various Hebrew and Egyptian 
traditions. Tombs have been frequently painted red, both 
within and without, not only by early European peoples, but to- 
day also among primitive tribes elsewhere. Red is the color of 
dawn, of the sun, of wedding garments and of Thor, the God of 
marriage, and of love, especially passionate love, of burning 
zeal, energy, courage. On holidays the Romans often decked 
the statues of the gods with red. The daughters of Israel were 
clothed in scarlet by Saul, “with other delights” (2 Sam. 1, 24). 
Roman senators wore togas of reddish purple; whence prob- 
ably the scarlet robes of the cardinals. Indian priests often 
wore red. The Pope wears red when he hears mass, and is 
buried in red. Red is used on the feast-days of the martyrs, as 
the color of blood that was shed for Christ; and at Whitsuntide 
as the color of the tongues of fire which descended upon the 
apostles. ‘“‘Rubeus color igneus est et sanguineus: caritati 
Spiritus et effusioni sanguinis consimilis,” says the pontifical 
of Bishop Clifford. Red was worn on Good Friday and during 
the Passion week generally. Indeed, on all occasions of show 
and pomp it is a favorite color. 

But on the other hand red is the color of adultery (and 
compare Rahab and her “‘scarlet line”), of murder and hangmen, 
of anarchy and violence, of anger, of shame, of destructive fire, 
of Thor-Donar (the lightning is his red beard), of gnomes and 
dwarfs, both kindly and malignant; and so on. It affords a 
pointed contrast to black death, as in “aussen rot, innen tot,” 
“heute rot, morgen tot”; and poetically put, in Walther von 
der Vogelweide— 

diu werlt ist üzen schoene 
wiz grüen unde röt, 


und innän swarzer varwe, 
vinster sam der töt.!5 


16 Ed. Wilmanns, Halle, 1883, p. 412 (124, 37 f.). 
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The angry Lord in Isaiah 63, 2 is apparelled in red. The armies 
of God coming against Nineveh are clad in scarlet, their 
shields and chariots colored red (Nah. 2, 3). The soldiers at the 
crucifixion put upon Jesus a scarlet robe (Mat. 27, 28; but Luke 
23, 11 has Aaumpös). According to Olaus Magnus a northern 
tribe worshipped a red cloth fastened to a lance—like (in the 
opinion of some) our own Bolsheviks. ‘‘Red-coat,”’ partly 
descriptive, of course, was an opprobrious term in America 
during the Revolution; and in Ireland (Dearganach) as well; 
and similarly in Germany it stands for traitor. In Canton the 
Chinese call a European ‘‘fanquai”’ (red devil). 

This very ‘law of opposites,’ by which a color has contrary 
significations, is a regular feature of the color symbolism of the 
Church. Yellow is the color of gold and therefore of splendor, 
nobility, wisdom; but also of jealousy, treachery, felony. 
Judas is often distinguishable in medizval stained glass by his 
yellow robe. Green is the color of spring, youth, vigor, and of 
the Trinity; but also of envy and jealousy. Blue is the color of 
truth and faith; but sometimes the Devil in the mediaeval 
pictures has a blue body or Judas a blue robe.—To some these 
convenient antitheses may appear to be a begging the question; 
a symbolism which is constantly going in two directions will 
arrive nowhere. But this would be simply to ignore the ways 
of medieval thinking. Hugo of St. Victor, in his Bestiary, 
anticipated this cavil: “If any one asks why Christ is some- 
times symbolized by unclean animals, such as the serpent, the 
lion, the dragon, the eagle, and others, let him know that the 
lion when it stands for fortitude represents Christ, and when 
it stands for rapacity represents the Devil.” And thus the 
colors. 

Obviously then the evil associations of the color red do 
not give us the whole story. We must look further for an 
explanation of Judus color, and specially in the ill-omen of red 
hair. This itself took its beginning no doubt, like so much 
else of popular tradition, in the shrewd observation of natural 
phenomena. The common German proverb, “Roter Bart, 
untreue Art,’ represents a condensed popular judgment. 
Even to-day a red-haired man is assumed to be hot-headed and 
quick-tempered, and so not quite to be counted on. After the 
connection had been perceived a few times, it would naturally 
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crystallize into a proverb.!® It is probable, moreover, that 
such a proverb originated among a southern people, where red 
hair is most striking. The Egyptians, we know, looked with dis- 
favor on red-haired persons, for they were supposed to be fol- 
lowers of Seth-Typhon, whose color was red; and they may have 
been regarded as of impure, that is, partly foreign, blood. The 
Hebrews had a similar belief, derived perhaps from Egypt;!” 
and the Greeks and Arabs also. Both the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians sacrificed red animals to their gods (e.g. the red 
heifer of Num. 19), and the Greeks to the chthonic deities. 
Red haired children were sometimes put to death among the 
Egyptians and Hebrews.1? From Latin two literary instances 
have been cited in this connection, the “Rufus quidam ven- 
triosus, crassis suris”? etc. of Plautus (Pseud. IV, 7, 110) and 
Martial’s 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine lesus, 
Rem magnam prestas, Zoile, si bonus es. (XII, 54) 


—of which Dryden’s epigram on Tonson is slightly reminiscent. 
Both of these, to be sure, have an air rather of individual 
cases than of a proverbial generalization; but testimony 
even of this sort is valuable. And it is significant that the 
earliest documentary evidence of the proverb as proverb 
appears in a fragment of the Ruotlieb, a Latin poem of the early 
eleventh century by an anonymous Tegernsee monk, who may 
well—there is evidence of other kinds pointing to southern 
influence there—have had this notion from Italy: “Non tibi 
sit rufus unquam specialis amicus” is one of the twelve saws 
with which the young man is rewarded. 


1 It has been considered somewhat odd that this proverb should flourish 
especially in Germany where so many persons have reddish blond hair. One 
should note the compromise-version: “rot haer ist entweder gar fromm oder 
gar boess”; and the more precise “‘Hiiet dich vor aim roten Walhen, weissen 
Franzosen, schwarzen Teutschen.”’ But without doubt the red hair of these 
proverbs is distinct red, not blond with a reddish tint. 

17 Compare the story of the Egyptian enchanters turning the water in 
Goshen into blood, so that when the unfaithful Israelites drank, their beards 
became red (Baring-Gould, Legends of Old Testament Characters, II, 106) and 
that of the idolatrous Israelites who drank water mixed with the gold of the 
Golden Calf which Moses had ground to powder (Revue des Traditions Populaires 
VII (1892), 432. 

18 But David probably had red hair; cf. 1 Sam. 16, 12; 17, 42. 
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From the eleventh century onwards examples of the proverb 
are numerous, and of the belief in other forms as well. Since 
it is hardly necessary to reprint them here I have included 
in the bibliographical note below (p. 527 ff.) references to various 
collections and illustrations. It will be pertinent here only to 
give some of the theories of the origin of the tradition. Jacob 
Grimm!® and Wackernagel derived it wholly from the medieval 
animal tale, particularly the Reynard the Fox group, in which 
the fox is often called “red”? with reference as much to his 
trickiness as to his color. J. W. Wolff connected it with Donar.?? 
DuMéril attributed it mainly to the association with Judas.?! 
Koegel, reasoning that the idea was non-germanic because of the 
frequency of red (reddish blond) hair among the Germans, 
supposed it to have come from Italy; without the Reynard 
animal tales it would have gained no acceptance in Germany.” 
Frl. Lemke offers this suggestion: man creates his gods in his 
own image; therefore the blond, reddish haired Germanic 
tribes gave Thor red hair and a red beard, and when Thor-Donar 
was metamorphosed into the devil of hell-fire, red hair became 
a token of treachery. Finally (to include opinions of another 
sort) Nares, in his Glossary, says that Judas’s hair was supposed 
to be red “probably for no better reason than that the color 
was thought ugly, and the dislike of it was of course much 
increased by this opinion. . . . It has been conjectured, that 
the odium attached to red hair originated in England, from 
the aversion there felt to the red-haired Danes; which may or 
may not be true. Crine ruber was always a reproach to a man, 
though the golden locks of ladies have been much admired.” 
And he quotes from Thiers, Histoire des Perruques, p. 22: “Les 
rousseaux portérent des perruques, pour cacher le couleur de 
leurs chevénx, qui sont en horreur 4 tout le monde, parce 
que Judas, 4 ce qu’on prétend, étoit rousseau.” Abraham a 


19 Reinhart Fuchs, p. xxx. 

20 Beitrdge zur deut. Mythologie, I, 64. 

21 Poésies Populaires Latines du Moyen-âge, Paris, 1847, p. 324, n. 1; and 
La Legénde de Robert-le-Diable, in Revue Contemporaine, 1854, reprinted in 
Etudes sur quelques Points d’ Archéologie, Paris, 1862, p. 304, and n. 5 (with 
numerous references). 

22 Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, Strassburg 1897, I, ii, pp. 366. 
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Sancta Clara submits that the general tradition sprang from a 
popular etymology of the name Iscariot— “Ist gar roth.”’* 

One can only add—one theory being little better than 
another—that the belief is very widespread and very ancient 
and that its currency would be continually strengthened by 
daily observation. Those who derived it from German sources 
are pretty certainly wrong; while on the other hand not much 
can be said for the contention that it is ungermanic, since, 
even granting the uncertainty of color terms, distinctly red 
hair is but slightly more common in Germany than elsewhere. 
Red is not a “natural” hair color, though it is found sporadically 
among all races; erythrism is a sport, an arrested development, 
and perhaps a sign, in some sort, of degeneration. It is 
entirely in the nature of things that popular tradition should 
fasten on it a special significance and one not generally compli- 
mentary. And obviously red is the only fitting color for Judas 
Iscariot’s hair. 

PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 
Harvard University 
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To the books and articles already mentioned (Grimm, Wolff, *DuMéril, 
*Koegel, Porte) the following discussions may be added. Those marked with 
an asterisk contain further references of importance. 

Besides the books and articles already referred to (Grimm, Wolff, *DuMeril, 
*Koegel, Porte) I have made use also of the following discussions. Those 
marked with an asterisk contain additional references of importance. 

For the color red.— 

*E. Lemke, Die rote Farbe, in Brandenburgia 17 (1909), 193 ff. (repr. in 
Asphodelos und anderes etc., Allenstein, 1914). 

*Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde 10 (1900), 223 n. 

*Aug. Stöber, Neue Alsatia, Mühlhausen, 1885, p. 147 ff. 

A. Wuttke, Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1869, sec. 21. 
Goethe, Zur Farbenlehre (Jubliäums Ausgabe 40, 60 ff.). 
*Fr. von Duhn, Rot und Tot, in Archiv für Religionswissenschaft9 (1906), 1 ff. 


23 “Man muss dahero der Mahler Freiheit oder Frechheit nit für ein un- 
läugbares Beweisthum anzeihen, dass Judas ein feyertäglichen Bart habe gehabt; 
sondern es ist gar wohl zu vermuthen, es seye der einige Nam’ Iscarioth die 
Haupt-Ursach solches gemeinen Wahns und Aussag’: Dann die plumpen Leut’ 
Anfangs das Wort Iscarioth für Ist gar roth verstanden; ist also solchergestalten 
dem Juda solche Farb’ in Bart gerieben worden.”—Werke, p. 161 f. 
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F. Portal, Des Couleurs symboliques dans } Antiquité, le Moyen-âge et les 
Temps Modrenes, Paris, 1857. 
For ecclesiastical symbolism.— 
Wickham Legg, History of Liturgical Colours [n.v.). 
Kranzen, Dissertatio de colore sacro, Wittemberg, 1707 [n.v.]. 
Auber, Historie et Théorie du Symbolisme Religieux, Paris, 1870, 4 vols.; 
I, ch. xii, xiii. 
For red hair specially.— 
G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, p. 105. 
*Brugsch, Hieroglyphisches Demotisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1882, VII, 
1375 £. 
*H. Fischer, in Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum 48 (1907), 400 ff. 
*H. R. Furness, Variorum ed. of As You Like It, p. 192. 
R. Hunt, Popular Romances, London, 1916, p. 307 (Cornish). 
*J. Kemble, Salomon and Saturnus, London, 1848, 247, 254 ff. 
H. Lambel, Erzäglungen und Schwänke, Leipzig, 1872, p. 251 (Otte mit dem 
Barte, 1. 229). 
*A. Nutt, notes in MacInness, Folk and Hero Tales, London, 1890, p. 475 f. 
(Celtic and Hungarian). 
*Rademacher, in Philologus 57 (1898), 224 f.; and Das Jenseits in der 
Mythologie der Hellenen, Bonn, 1903, S1 f. 
*Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, Berlin, 1867, II, 218 fi. 
*Saintyves, in Revue de l Histoire des Religions 83 (1921), 15, n. 7. 
Michael Scot, Phisionomie libri, ch. lix (and quoted in A. Schultz, Höfisches 
Leben, Leipzig, 1889, I, 220, n. 4). 
*W. H. D. Suringar, Bebel’s Proverbia Germanica, Leiden, 1879, p. 199 ff., 
no 36. 
Marie Trevelyan, Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character, London, [1893], 
p. 356. 
*W. Wackernagel, Kleinere Schriften, I (Leipzig, 1872), p. 172 fi. 
*A. Wesselski, Bebel’s Schwänke, München, 1907, II, 148. 
R. Wilhelm, Chinesische Volksmärchen, Jena, 1919, pp. 51, 70, 113, 117, 
197, 261 (devils or dragons). 
Archiv für slavische Philologie 19 (1897), 257. 
Arkiv för nordisk Filologi 32 (1916), 26. 
Folk-Lore 3 (1892), 79, 88 (Manx); 259; 558 ff. (Hebrew). 
4 (1893), 249 f. (Egyptian); 363 (Irish). 
5 (1894), 341 (Yorkshire; favorable sign). 
8 (1897), 14, 16 (Irish). 
*Germania 29 (1884), 107, n. 6. 
Journal of American Folklore 6 (1893), 23 f. (German, Italian, Arabic). 
14 (1901), 302 (American Indian). 
21 (1908), 50. 
Journal of Biblical Literature 24 (1905) 41 ff.; 27 (1908), 153 ff. 
Modern Language Notes 34 (1919), 484 (Spanish ‘rufo’). 
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Revista Lusitana 19 (1916), 40 ff. (Portuguese, Italian, Sicilian; and this 
in Latin which I have seen only here: “Si ruber est fidelis, diabolus est in 
ceelis.’’). 

Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde 3 (1893), 26, 134. 

7 (1897), 453. 
8 (1898), 3. 
Anthropological.— 

R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallen und Vergleiche, N. F., Leipzig, 1889, 
261 fi. 

J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, in Globus 93 (1908), 309 ff., 333 ff. (and summarized 
in Journal of American Folklore 23 (1910), 50). 


